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MERCHANT MARINE POLICIES 

WINTHROP L. MARVIN 

Vice President and General Manager of the American 
Steamship Owners' Association 

WHAT I have to contribute to the discussion of mer- 
chant marine and shipping policies, is from the 
standpoint of one who is in immediate contact with 
the actual operation of American vessels, both in the coast- 
wise and in the foreign trade. 

Most of the discussion has dealt, as it has happened, with the 
subject of discriminating, or, as many people call them, pref- 
erential duties. I am not myself an advocate necessarily of 
the return to what has accurately been described as the policy 
of our fathers. It is my sincere belief that by coming together 
and in wisdom and fairness with each other, we may be able 
to find a better way for giving our merchant marine the pro- 
tection and encouragement that it absolutely must have and 
must have without delay, or we shall see our country's flag again 
blotted from the ocean. 

But in justice to what I believe has been in the past a bene- 
ficial system, founded by George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
son and James Madison, founded by the fathers of our gov- 
ernment, the men who achieved our freedom, I must beg 
your pardon for a brief reference to what is now ancient 
history. As Mr. Powell 1 has said, one of the first laws of 
the first federal congress under the constitution was a law 
for the protection and encouragement of manufactures, 
followed immediately by a law for protection and encourage- 
ment of American shipping in overseas trade. That law was, 
in substance, taken from the policies of other governments, in 
part, no doubt, as a measure of retaliation but in very large 
part, as anybody studying the records will recognize, as a 
deliberate attempt to do for shipping exactly what the first 

i Supra, p. 275. 
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protective tariff act immediately began to do with success, for 
American manufacturing. 

That law for preferential customs duties went into effect in 
the year 1 789. At that time, a few years after the Revolution, 
our shipping was virtually in the same condition in which we 
found it at the outbreak of this great war. We were carrying 
in our own ships in the year 1789, only 23 per cent of our 
imports and exports. Foreign ships, chiefly British, were 
carrying the remainder. 

The result of that law, which has been so severely and un- 
justly criticized here, as it was in the past, was that by the 
year 1810, our 123,000 tons of overseas shipping of 1789, 
carrying only 23 per cent of our own imports and exports, had 
developed into a fleet of 981,000 tons of shipping, carrying 
more than 90 per cent of our imports and exports. I appeal 
to the judgment of the Academy of Political Science as to the 
result — the most successful, economic maritime policy which 
the world has seen. 

In our dealings with other governments and in treaties, we 
gradually departed from the policy which, I think, was at the 
time good. It had, by the way, in spite of its discriminatory 
characteristics, involved us in no serious controversies with any 
foreign nations. The War of 18 12, our second war for inde- 
pendence, was fought in remonstrance against the impressment 
of American seamen, on the decks of American merchant ships, 
into British naval service, by the immense power of the British 
navy. 

We were wise, I think, in gradually departing from that 
policy. It is a possible source of disturbance, among the 
nations, but our principal reason in giving it up, as we gradu- 
ally did through a series of successive treaties, not finally ac- 
complished as against Great Britain until 1849, was that the 
merchant marine under that policy had developed, in spite of its 
higher wages — for wages were then higher here than foreign 
wages, exactly as they are now — we had built up a great ship- 
building and -owning industry, and our flag was seen on every 
sea. We felt the policy had served its purpose, and that there- 
after we could stand alone. I am inclined to believe we might 
have stood alone, for we continued, a number of years after the 
policy in the main had been abandoned, to build our ships and 
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to make a beginning on the North Atlantic, of what was at 
that time the finest fleet of wooden steam tonnage in the 
world. 

But a new element entered into the situation — the develop- 
ment of the steam engine, the side wheel and screw pro- 
peller, and the use of iron as a substitute for wood in ship- 
building. That changed radically the conditions of maritime 
competition. At the same time Great Britain, whose skillful 
diplomacies had been framed, possibly to our disadvantage 
because we were less experienced, began to apply a new and 
extremely formidable mode of encouragement to shipbuilding 
and navigation. It is a policy to which she has adhered in- 
flexibly to the present time. We emulated her — and it hap- 
pened to be on the initiative of a Democratic President and 
a Democratic Congress. — in 1847, in a policy of postal and naval 
reserve subsidies to steamship lines. Under that policy we 
were more successful than Great Britain. Our steam fleet in- 
creased more than did Great Britain's, and was superior in the 
size of the ships and the character of the service. 

Then came the war between the states. In the long polit- 
ical controversy that preceded it our mail subsidies were aban- 
doned, and then gradually our flag retired, so that before the 
Civil War only one very small transatlantic steam line remained 
in operation. When that happened, when the American flag 
was hauled down off our steam lines on the North Atlantic — 
the principal American shipowner in the city of New York, 
Mr. A. A. Low, a New Englander, the father of the late 
honored Seth Low, long President of Columbia University, an 
authority on this continent and abroad in shipping matters, 
left this record of the cause of the disappearance of our flag; 
Mr. Low said at that time, with the facts before him, that 
" Britain had driven us from the seas by her subsidies as ef- 
fectually as she ever drove an enemy from the ocean by her 
guns." 

We have in maritime diplomacy been out-generalled not 
only by Great Britain, but by other nations. When we by 
mutual treaties, gave up the protection of our fleet, Great 
Britain first, and France next began the granting of shipping 
subsidies to their great lines of steamers, that everywhere 
and always constitute the backbone of a merchant marine. 
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I am not appealing for a return to subsidies necessarily, I 
am not advocating at all a return to the system of discrimin- 
atory customs duties and tonnage taxes, but I would emphasize 
the fact that in some way we Americans must agree, and act 
instantly, upon some policy that is wise and effective. Mr. 
Stevens has said * that we might wait a while and see if under 
changed conditions we were not able to get along on the high 
seas without national help. I wish we were, but I must recall 
the fact that within six months our shipping, our new shipping, 
built at the expense of all the American people, has begun to 
be driven off the ocean routes, just as it was at the end of the 
Civil War, and in the years before the great war, by the com- 
petition of the more cheaply manned and cheaply built ships 
of foreign countries. 

One of the great trades that the recent war developed was 
the export of American coal from Hampton Roads to Europe. 
That trade at the outset was controlled by American shipping, 
but as the war receded further from us foreign ships came more 
and more into that trade, until a few weeks ago, with the 
falling of the rates, the Shipping Board itself withdrew — 
quitted the contest before it was fairly begun. 

I would emphasize the fact that there are many American 
steamship companies, managed by competent men, whose skill 
has come down, just as the skill of the English, through 
many generations. There is not on the face of the world 
today a naturally more capable, enterprising and efficient 
seagoing population than that which you will find along 
our coast, from Eastport to the Capes of Delaware. There 
are men there who have never given up the ship. They 
can count eight or ten American seafaring generations. 
I believe with all my heart, with some knowledge of the ocean 
and its affairs, that American seamen of the thoroughgoing 
type, are as truly as in the days of our clipper ships, the most 
efficient in the world. We have a host of the best engineers 
and the most skilled and efficient mechanics. Nevertheless out 
of that Virginia coal trade our ships have been driven, be- 
cause foreign ships with lower wages and standards of liv- 
ing can operate more cheaply than ours. British and Japanese 

i Supra, p. 243. 
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lines with enormous subsidies are rapidly driving out of the 
Pacific ports our American Pacific fleet. 

The war is on us. The time is here now when we must agree 
on some means of protection to American navigation and ship- 
building alike. There is no use in denying the facts; we are 
face to face today with the same kind of competition that our 
fathers faced years ago, and unless the United States, in its 
wisdom, by the unanimous support of the American people, 
immediately puts the protecting arm of our government around 
the American commercial fleet, we shall again find ourselves as 
helpless as we were at the outbreak of the late great war. 
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